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Recent years have made us familiar with various forms of 
school extension designed to enlarge the function of the public 
school and make it serve the needs of an entire community. The 
rapid development of our great industries, the massing of popu- 
lation in large cities, and our practically unrestricted immigra- 
tion are among the forces producing such radical changes in our 
social life that the public school must face new problems unknown 
to the village and to the educational theories of an earlier day. 
We are learning that the study of school problems should not be 
separated from the study of the social and industrial conditions of 
any given period, for ultimately the public school must respond 
to the needs of the community as created by such conditions. The 
wonderful changes in the course of study, the introduction into 
our public-school system of manual training and household arts, 
nature-study, school gardens, gymnasiums, and playgrounds, in 
brief, all the studies and the equipment but recently known as 
“the fads of our new education,” have been a response to the cry 
that the school must be related to the whole of life, that it can- 
not afford to be isolated or stationary, unmindful of social and 
industrial progress. 

We have enlarged our conception of what the school must 
do for the child, and we have not been able to do this without 
finding ourselves in the midst of perplexing questions arising 
from the relation of the school to the rest of the community. 
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The idea that the school should be at the service of the 
adult members of a neighborhood who for various reasons 
find themselves ill equipped for life and its work has its recog- 
nition in the evening school, and in the courses of free popular 
lectures now common in the larger cities. The next step in school 
extension is the social center. In an article on this subject in 
The Elementary School Teacher,’ Dr. Dewey shows why we 
have reached this point in the development of our educational 
system, and are destined to go forward with the demand that 
“the school shall be related more widely, shall receive from 
more quarters, and shall give in more directions.” But it is 
the practical side of this question that calls for present considera- 
tion. 

I do not feel [he writes] that the philosophical aspect of the matter is the 
urgent or important one. The pressing thing, the significant thing, is really 
to make the school a social center. That is a matter of practice, not of 
theory. Just what to do in order to make the schoolhouse a center of full 
and adequate social service, to bring it completely into the current of social 
life—such are the matters, I am sure, which really deserve the attention of 
the public. 

It was this feeling of the present need of action that led the 
Educational Department of the Chicago Woman’s Club to engage 
a social worker to give her entire time to the Hamline Public 
School and its immediate neighborhood. This school is on Forty- 
eighth and Bishop streets, in that part of Chicago popularly 
known as the Stockyards District. Germans, Bohemians, and 
Poles are well represented, relieved and enlivened by a few Irish 
families, and a limited number who insist upon being called 
“Americans” by the right of being one generation removed from 
“the old country.”” As the simplest beginning, Thursday after- 
noon was announced as the time when mothers would be wel- 
come at the school to visit their children and gain some knowledge 
of the daily work, or to consult with the principal and teachers. 
Invitations, printed on the school press by the boys of the eighth 
grade, were sent through the children into the homes, with the 
hope of reaching enough mothers to form a permanent organiza- 
tion that should aid in discovering the best methods of making 
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the school a social center. The first efforts were an unlooked-for 
disappointment. Not only the first, but the second, third, and 
repeated invitations failed to bring a response from more than a 
dozen women. Then an interesting discovery was made. The 
printed slips had been left in desks and books or torn in bits 
and scattered on the street. Few had found their way into the 
homes. Children were suspicious and discussed this innovation 
among themselves. Why should their mothers come to the school- 
house? Possibly it boded ill for them. At least, it was in their 
hands to prevent it, and they did. Of course explanations fol- 
lowed, but distrust was not confined to the children alone. 
Parents too often looked upon the call to attend a purely social 
gathering as an indication of wrong-doing on the part of their 
children. One Polish woman voiced a prevailing sentiment when 
she gave as proof of the good behavior of her children the fact 
that she herself in ten years had not once set foot inside the 
school building nor seen one of their teachers. 

Possibly nothing could better illustrate one of the needs of a 
foreign neighborhood than just such results of a simple effort 
to bring the home and the school into a closer relation. It is 
unfortunate that in the past parents have considered their duties 
ended when they sent a child to school and kept him there, by 
force if necessary. The parent has been strangely silent, surren- 
dering his child to the school system with a curious, unquestion- 
ing faith. It is difficult to understand this attitude, except in the 
light of the old idea of education as a purely intellectual process 
which must be intrusted to specialists and therefore beyond the 
comprehension of the average parent. The newer ideal, which 
seeks to relate the school life of the child to all that concerns 
him outside of it, is responsible for the parent-teacher associa- 
tions that have been coming to life in all parts of the country. 
We have had women’s clubs, child-study clubs, mothers’ clubs, 
and congresses of mothers, but nothing comparable to the recent 
Organizations of parents and teachers, meeting in the school 
building in which their common interests center. Such associa- 
tions will present varying degrees of efficiency. Obviously the 
school located in a foreign neighborhood, facing differences in 
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race, language, and customs, will find the process of unification 
so slow and difficult that little can be accomplished in the earlier 
years beyond simple social meetings. Each school district must 
face its own needs, and from the people themselves must come 
the growing consciousness of the larger function of the school. 

Through the first unsuccessful beginnings with a small group 
of women this consciousness of larger opportunities both for 
themselves and for their children is coming to the neighborhood 
of the Hamline School. It was from them that the suggestion 
came to open the building one evening in each month. Among 
hard-working people where all the household duties and the care 
of a large family fall to one pair of unassisted hands, the number 
who can find the leisure to attend an afternoon club will always 
be limited. The opening of the building for evening lectures, 
entertainments, and social gatherings met a wider need. Two 
entertainments each year have been furnished by the children. 
School plays given by the children’s dramatic club and choruses 
of national songs have proved most popular. Travel-talks upon 
different countries and cities, Washington, San Francisco, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Japan, illustrated by stereopticon pictures, have 
been offered by friends interested in the success of the work, and 
volunteers have not been wanting to help in making the social 
evenings a success. Men, women, and children of all ages have 
made up the number of those who are growing accustomed to the 
open school on one Friday evening in each month and who 
frankly express their pleasure in the new order. 

Among the children the need of furnishing opportunities for 
the right kind of companionship and social life demanded atten- 
tion. Here the field is still so large that it is appalling. 
The average home is not large enough to admit of children’s 
parties, or even the spontaneous play of neighbors. The street in 
front, or the few feet of ground called the back yard and shared 
by the ten or fifteen children of a small tenement—these are the 
spaces in which children play and form the habits of a lifetime. 
Within easy reach of all, the five-cent theater and penny arcade 
create an abnormal desire for excitment, and through the vivid 
use of picture and song too often suggest the glamor of the life 
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that throws aside the fundamental standards of morality. Here 
children unconsciously construct their standards of right and 
wrong and build their air-castles. The development of a high 
sort of social intercourse is essential to the creation of ethical 
ideals, and for this reason children’s clubs hold an important 
place. There is enthusiasm in numbers, and it is natural to accept 
the ideals of an organization. Volunteer leaders were found to 
direct small clubs. Cooking, sewing, music, stories, books, pic- 
tures, and school dramas have been the basis of interest with 
different groups. The possibilities in this direction are limited 
by the difficulty in securing efficient leaders who can give the time 
such clubs demand if their success is assured. 

With the coming of spring the desire for outdoor life and 
contact with growing things led to new plans. On May 1, 1906, 
a generous neighbor gave the use of two lots on Bishop Street 
for school gardens. The children of the upper grades cleaned 
the lots, made bonfires of its rubbish, spaded the ground, and 
laid it out in small plots ready for planting, incidentally adding 
to their knowledge of practical arithmetic through the need of 
finding the number of square feet in the entire space, and the 
size of the plot that could be allotted to each one of sixty-five 
children. Poor soil and a constant atmosphere of soot and smoke 
are not favorable to vegetation, and only the hardiest plants can 
be induced to thrive in that part of the city; but in spite of dis- 
couragements the little garden was counted a success, chiefly 
through the interest it aroused in the neighborhood and the 
stimulus it gave to the children to try to make the small spaces 
in their own yards more attractive. In a community where 
unassisted ‘nature has apparently given up in despair and left 
the ground to the mercy of multiplying industries, the importance 
of even such small efforts can hardly be overestimated. Unfor- 
tunately the ground could not be secured the second year and the 
gardens were discontinued. 

The school excursion furnished another means of increasing 
the interest in outdoor life. The value of the excursion is now 
recognized even in the city districts favorably located and in 
part free from the discomforts of a crowded population, but for 
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the poorer quarters of the city it is not too much to say that trips 
to the country and to the city parks are a real necessity. Each 
year has brought its pathetic revelation in the number of chil- 
dren who have never seen a live robin, who scream in ecstasy at 
finding a frog, who marvel at the flock of sheep in Washington 
Park, to whom the first sight of Lake Michigan brings a moment 
of surprised awe. During the first year, excursions were confined 
to the first-grade children, owing to the lack of funds for street- 
car fare, but the second year brought contributions large enough 
to include the entire school. Each room, accompanied by the 
teacher and a volunteer assistant, was given one excursion either 
to Jackson or Washington Park. Many of the rooms visited 
the Field Museum to see whether they could find among the 
stuffed birds any that looked like the colored pictures exhibited 
at the school each spring. Then they went to the Wooded Island 
to discover real birds. One boy of twelve years found and 
named correctly ten different varieties he had never seen before, 
identifying them solely from his observation of the pictures and 
the stuffed birds. Although other children often did much less, 
not one failed to make some discovery he could call his own, 
and the eager joy of this one child seemed full compensation for 
the cost and effort incident to the excursion. 

In addition to these outdoor excursions, five upper-class 
rooms were given a winter trip to the Art Institute. Mrs. 
Schuhmann met each teacher with her pupils at the Field 
Memorial Room and gave them simple explanations of a selected 
group of pictures. Each trip furnished material for classroom 
work or compositions, and the results showed how much the 
children need and appreciate these glimpses of a larger world 
to which they have had no access. 

The constant daily contact with these groups of children led 
to some observation of their physical and mental development, 
with the result that all who were noticeably below the grade in 
which they belonged were made the subject of a special study 
that is not yet completed. 

The failure of any child to rank with the majority of his 
own age may be due to many causes, and it is unfortunate to 
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reach conclusions on insufficient data, but this failure is at least 
an evidence that conditions exist which will bear investigation. 
Each child came under the examination conducted by the school 
medical inspector during the months of the general scarlet fever 
and diphtheria epidemic. The results showed marked physical 
defects in 200 out of the 208 examined. The suspicion that mal- 
nutrition and underfeeding might be the most common under- 
lying causes led to an effort to learn something of the home sur- 
roundings of each child. A majority of the children slept in 
ill-ventilated rooms with windows invariably closed at night 
except in the hottest summer weather. The hours of sleep were 
irregular and insufficient for growing children. Out of the 208 
only two were found who were not addicted to the use of strong 
tea and coffee two or three times daily. One of the most serious 
results of this habit is that the tea and coffee seem to take the 
place of sufficient food. Bread and coffee suffice for breakfast ; 
bread and tea for supper. Practically there is but one adequate 
meal in the day. As one little girl innocently expressed it, when 
asked which one of these stimulants served as the drink for the 
third meal, “Oh, we always eat once a day.” This condition 
arises partly from false notions of economy, largely from the 
easily formed habit of requiring a stimulant, and too often 
because the overworked mother finds it the quickest way to 
satisfy the demands of a large family. Many other factors not 
yet fully ascertained are a part of this slow process of physical 
deterioration, but these failures to observe the laws of simple 
hygienic living are given prominence because they may be made 
the basis of active educational work. 

The interest in the physical welfare of school children is not 
new, but it is a growing interest, and discoveries similar to the 
above are unfortunately too common. The recent discussions 
on the subject of school medical inspection, the proposal to fur- 
nish lunches and even eyeglasses free of charge, show the recog- 
nition of a need that has not been met. Although so many causes 
combine in an industrial and crowded neighborhood to produce 
physical deterioration that no single remedy can be safely pro- 
posed, the solution of this problem will never be reached through 
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charitable measures. A part, at least, of the underfeeding is due 
to ignorance rather than to poverty, and the school must be made 
the center of a persistent enlightenment not only on this but on 
all subjects pertaining to the physical life of the child. The dis- 
closures incident to this partial study of 208 children furnished 
abundant material for discussion in the Mothers’ Club and in 
many homes where a school visitor is always welcome, though 
both parents may refuse any active part inaclub. To expect any 
sudden change in the habits of a lifetime as the outgrowth of such 
discussions is impractical, but it is indeed rare to find parents who 
will not listen to suggestions. However ignorant they may be, 
they long for the best for their children, and they work and 
sacrifice with a silent heroism that should bring their reward; 
but too often both work and sacrifice are in vain because they 
do not know. They need help and sympathy and understanding, 
and the school should be the center of a social work that will 
bring them what they need. 

How far this development of different forms of school exten- 
sion will continue is open-to discussion. Nineteen years ago the 
charter of New York City was amended to give the Board of 
Education control of school property for “public education, 
recreation, and other public uses’”—a free statement which has 
had a liberalizing effect on the whole system of education, not 
only there but in all parts of the country. The idea of the school 
as a social and educational center is growing steadily, but in 
practice the financial question has checked that growth in every 
city with the possible exception of New York. Upon whom 
shall the burden of this extension fall? This same question 
arose with the demand for kindergartens, evening, and vacation 
schools, but the gradual incorporation of all three into the public- 
school system of education is an expression of the conviction 
that the school must leave its traditional limits. Because the 
schools have been in the main closed to the growing needs of 
modern life, social settlements and other agencies for community 
improvement have been called upon to do a work which properly 
belongs to the school. For it is the public school in America 
that is the most purely democratic institution known to the peo- 
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ple, and it stands in the minds of all as the center of progress 
regardless of differences in race, creed, custom, politics, or social 
position. After all, in this, as in every other question, public 
opinion is the final court of appeal. Schools cannot respond to a 
need until there is some notion in the community of what the need 
is. On the other hand it is the work of the schools to create 
new desires, to help in formulating new wants. Not only must 
the school accommodate itself to the growth of this form of social 
democracy ; it must aid in that growth. 











THE AMERICAN IDEAL OF THE KINDERGARTEN? 
MOTIVE FOR WORK 


MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH.D. 
Principal Training Department, Normal School, San José, Cal. 


Perhaps no educational department is so widely known and 
so pronouncedly misunderstood as to its motive as the kinder- 
garten. Not only may this be said of its patrons, fond and often 
ignorant mothers at all levels of the social strata; but it is 
true to an enormous and, at first glance, surprising extent of 
educators themselves. This gross general misconception is due 
probably to the fact that for a long time the kindergarten was 
set apart from the general scheme of education. There were the 
primary, grammar, and high schools, and, as a climax to the 
series, if one went on, the university. The kindergarten was a 
side issue—a little play or toy school—in the narrowest sense of 
the word play—sometimes functioning, sometimes not, always 
an extra, never an essential, always a special type, or variation, 
never a universally recognized and accepted form of education. 
This being the case, the kindergarten as a factor in child- 
development has not been seriously considered. Therefore its 
motive has not been seriously studied by educators at large. 
Here and there, to be sure, we find most careful investigators, 
many of whom are able writers, so that we in America now 
possess, aside from the contributions furnished by other coun- 
tries, a kindergarten literature of our own of no mean quality; 
but comparatively few people have been inclined to read these 
publications, and a still smaller number have felt the necessity 
for doing so. Kindergartners themselves are partially responsible 
for this apathy. Their sunny child gardens were filled for long 
years, notwithstanding the protests of many able leaders, with 
ignorant, poorly paid women, who, dazzled by the bright colors 
and bewildered by the vast mass of novel material thrust upon 
them, flitted hither and thither among the little people and their 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the N. E. A., July, 1907. 
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“culture stuff” like giddy butterflies, and displayed little more 
reason while flitting than these care-free flower-lovers. 

But all this is ancient history; the kindergarten has found its 
place in the educational scheme, and though there are striking 
exceptions, kindergartners today, as a rule, understand, at least 
as well as other teachers understand theirs, the problems set 
them. Nevertheless, for the reasons just stated, they by no 
means have as yet succeeded in making “the people” understand. 

The great problem of the kindergartner is not different in 
the main from that of other educators. Can any clearer state- 
ment be made of it than the following by Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike in his Educational Psychology? 

The work of education is: 

1. To supply the needs of the brain’s healthy growth and to remove 
physiological impediments to it. 

2. To provide stimuli to desirable mental variations and to withhold 
stimuli from the undesirable. 

3. To make the outcome of desirable activities pleasurable and to inhibit 
their opposites by discomfort. 

The three chief practical problems of education would thus be those of 
hygiene, of opportunity, and of incentive and deterrents. 


The conscientious teacher often asks herself, “How can I 
best deal with the child at this period of his life in order that it 
may yield its fullest and richest value?’ It follows logically that 
an impoverished life at one period means a weakened life at the 
next, and conversely. The argument, often advanced, that a 
child entering the primary school directly from the home does 
brilliant work and advances rapidly through the primary and 
grammar grades is no criticism at all upon the kindergarten. 
Who can say how wonderful might have been his proficiency or 
how rapid his development had he been subject to kinder- 
garten stimuli? The other thesis, that the kindergarten child 
does not always take to primary-school methods with ease and 
docility is likewise challengeable. The ease with which he does 
take to them may be due largely to his kindergarten life; or, we 
might ask, are the primary-school methods always those that 
well-developed six-year-olds find interesting and profitable? 

The kindergarten, as well as the other departments of educa- 
tion, has been and is in progressive evolution. The intelligent 
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kindergartner no longer follows blindly the theories of Froebel 
or Pestalozzi, any more than does the intelligent primary teacher 
depend altogether for guidance, as she did very generally not 
many years ago, upon the average accumulated experience of 
her predecessors. The kindergartner no longer points with 
pride, as she sometimes used to, to the results obtained in various 
forms of handwork, e.g., pricking patterns upon cardboard, 
any more than the thoughtful teacher in the grades congratu- 
lates herself upon the ability of her pupils to state certain facts 
in history, arithmetic, or grammar. 

The emphasis today in education is an emphasis upon inter- 
est in what is worth knowing and zeal in its pursuit, rather than 
upon the accomplishment of a finished amount of work, mental 
or physical, or even than upon the ability to perform the work. 
We care less for what a man knows than for what he is desirous 
of knowing, less for what he can do than for his attitude toward 
work. The life of the educated man is a life of voluntary action 
in a right direction. It is the function of the school to provide, 
so far as possible, the proper stimuli and deterrents to make 
not only possible, but strongly probable, such life. 

Psychology, sociology, ethics, as well as the long-established 
sciences, are gradually furnishing us with certain data upon 
which we formulate educational principles. The kindergartner 
in common with other educators eagerly seeks for these data. 
She knows that the mind of the little child is analogous to that 
of the adult; the two are similar but not alike. She learns as 
much as possible about the make-up and functioning of her own 
mind. She tries to apply this knowledge to the study of the 
child-mind. She studies the laws of society and tries to under- 
stand what is meant by a good citizen. She learns to discrimi- 
nate finely between forms of right and wrong action, and turns 
to various sciences to see what they have to teach her of pre- 
cision, accuracy, patience, conditions of experiment, truth. And 
then she turns again to her kindergarten to know as much as is 
possible of the physical and mental condition of each child 
under her direction, to study inherited traits and home environ- 
ment, and with this knowledge to set about a work of definite 
and deliberate change to be wrought in each bit of humanity. 
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This is the self-constituted task of the professional-spirited 
kindergartner. 

How does her work differ from that of other teachers? The 
work of the kindergartner is of a more positive nature. The 
child comes to her with less experience of the world of any kind. 
The influence of environment, good or bad, has not had time to 
change in any marked degree his original self. Action in any 
particular direction has not been continued long enough to 
become habit. Curiosity has not yet been killed or even very 
much curbed, neither has its field of operation been very wide or 
fertile. Imitation has not gone sufficiently far to become 
second-nature. Rivalry, emulation, courage, timidity, self- 
reliance, aggressiveness, selfishness, generosity, vanity, co-opera- 
tion—no one of these tendencies has been given opportunities 
striking enough or often enough repeated to be classed as char- 
acteristic. In a word, the kindergarten child is more a bundle 
of material than of acquired tendencies. The kindergartner’s 
problem is less complex than that of the child’s later teachers. 
She has less to do with the breaking of habits, because, speaking 
broadly, we may say that no strong habits have been formed. 
She has much to do, however, with the formation of habits, and 
in providing opportunity for their proper development and 
exercise, she has a problem sufficiently important and difficult. 

It is in the study of natural tendencies of individual children 
and their expression, in other words, in the study of chil- 
dren’s motives and their direction into avenues of desirable 
work that her chief function lies. No teacher has so little 
exercise for repression, for the simple reason that there are 
fewer tendencies to suggest the method of repression; no teacher, 
perhaps, has so great a responsibility, for the simple reason that 
there are so many chances for wrong expression, bad habit- 
formation, undesirable work. 

Any form of expression engaged in with zeal is work. 
Certain forms of what is commonly turned to play may very 
properly, according to this definition, be classed as work. This 
the writer understands; but the walls between play and work 
are so low and weak as constantly to need propping upon one 
side or the other, and the enormous gaps between the two fields 
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are sO apparent that it seems absurd to try to draw any hard and 
fast line between the two. The kindergarten, e.g., far from 
being a mere play school, might far more properly be called a 
garden in which children work, and the work done in a kinder- 
garten, in which selection of stimuli has been careful and direc- 
tion of child-motive is wise, certainly compare favorably in 
value to that done during any period of equal time during the 
child’s school life. 

The selection of work-inspiring stimuli rests of course with 
the kindergartner. The motive for work is to be found in the 
child himself. Artificial incentives for work in the kindergarten 
are neither necessary nor advisable, and their employment with 
all teachers is too often due to lack of knowledge of how to use 
motives already in the child-mind. 

Roughly, then, the method of procedure is blocked out; it is 
the same for all kindergartners. What truths, if any, have 
‘been discovered? How is the kindergarten child differentiated 
from children of a larger growth and from adults? The most 
noticeable trait, apparent even to the casual] observer, is physical 
activity. The kindergarten child is predominantly active, as com- 
pared with others. He likes movement for its own sake, and 
truly the granting of opportunity of movement for its own sake 
would be a boon to many a child. But the wise kindergartner 
utilizes this natural motive for motion and makes of it a motive 
for work involving motion. She realizes that this movement 
ought to be self-directed to a great extent, that it must call for 
the exercise of the power of choice, that it must lead to produc- 
tion of some kind, that in its progress it must not interfere with 
the rights of others, that it must take the form of co-operation, 
that it must be of such a nature and continue for such a time as to 
further, never to hinder, healthy, normal, physical development. 
Games, then, are not played for mere amusement; songs are not 
sung for entertainment. Handwork is not provided merely to 
keep the child busy, nor, on the other hand, for the finished 
production which may follow. Pictures are not drawn to serve 
as specimens of childish art. The work in the mind of the 
kindergartner to be wrought is real work, work that carries with 
it power and dignity, work that is thoroughly enjoyed, 
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and the motive for it she finds in the child, in irrepressible 
movement. 

But this tendency to irrepressible movement is not confined 
to his physical nature. His mind, as is ours, is in a constant 
state of flux. The mind of the young child, however, is in a 
special or unique state, that of passive attention. If he be a 
normal human being of four or five years he must attend to the 
sights, sounds, and other stimuli offered by the outside world. 
He is more of an animal than he will be later. The animal who 
refuses thus to attend fails to survive. The child who is unable 
thus to attend is abnormal, unfit. Yet these brief periods are at 
the same time periods of interest, and if the proper stimuli be 
provided, are periods of great and valuable mental growth. 
The motive for work in this case is simply an overpowering 
tendency to be constantly in a peculiar state of mental activity. 
The work is the change that goes on in the child’s mental com- 
plex during these rapidly passing periods, under the influence of 
carefully directed stimuli. The motive for work then is again 
irrepressible movement, but in this case mental movement. 

Much that this new and strange world brings to the child he 
is not ready to receive. It bears no content, carries with it no 
meaning, but there are certain tendencies either natural or easily 
and early acquired that almost never fail to appeal to him. 
Among these is the inclination to collect things, a form of 
activity both mental and physical. Given the proper stimuli, i. e., 
the one that appeals to the child as an individual, and this 
tendency to collect may result in work of huge proportions. If 
the tendency, as frequently happens, be merely the collection of 
any objects whatsoever, simply the gathering of material, then it 
is the kindergartner’s privilege and duty to provide material of 
educative value or to lead the child to find it for himself. The 
child thus directed becomes a changed being, simply through the 
utilization of his motive for work, which was a crude, unculti- 
vated restlessness forcing him to act in a certain ill-defined but 
positive way. 

Lacking almost entirely the knowledge and content of words 
it is no wonder that the child’s ideas are largely composed of 
symbols of a different kind. They seek for expression of their 
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ideas, however, quite as eagerly as the children of a larger 
growth, but more emphatically than they in the form of drama- 
tization. It is only through their bodies that they can make 
themselves clearly understood. It is only through the bodily 
actions of others that they are fully able to understand them. 
The same sort of irrepressible energy that impels them almost 
constantly merely to move, impels them frequently to move in 
living pictures. Life is a medley of disconnected incidents. 
The desire to set forth the incidents experienced is self-forceful. 
Surely it is not necessary to point out how eagerly the kinder- 
gartner seizes upon this tendency to accomplish work. The 
child in the kindergarten who has been permitted to work with 
ideas in this way knows far better how to work with them in a 
more abstract form when he is ready to step forth into the 
larger world of word ideas. Who shall say which form of 
work is the more valuable in bringing about desirable change? 
In fact, the change wrought in a child’s mental and ethical 
nature by work done in a wisely selected drama can hardly be 
estimated, and its value can hardly be overestimated. Again 
we find the motive for work emanating from the child him- 
self. Not only is the kindergarten child interested in his own 
action and that of his fellows, but all that moves holds him a 
willing captive. He unconsciously stretches forth his hands to 
the flying bird, imitates the motion of the running horse, or 
follows to its hiding-place the shy rabbit. All living, moving 
things wield a power over him. It is not that he wishes to 
attend; he must attend. And so the kindergarten is filled with 
live animals; the living conditions of which are as nearly as 
possible like those of their free brothers, or, better still, the 
children and animals live together in a veritable out-of-door 
kindergarten—permissible in many parts of our country—and 
are taken frequently from their own little garden out into the 
larger one of the adjoining bit of world. Who can ever hope to 
trace the changes in brain-cell patterns that must result? The 
motive supplied by the child himself, intense active interest in 
living, moving animals, the kindergartner obtains, in addition 
to actual knowledge of animal life, increased sympathy, respect, 
pity, tenderness, love for, and actual care of, animals involving 
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various forms of mental and physical work. The motive for 
work was once more child-born. 

Sometimes two tendencies—two motives of action or work of 
opposite types—are made to co-operate admirably. There is in 
all animals—and the human being is no exception—the instinct 
for self-preservation expressing itself often in young children 
in a kind of aggressive self-defense exercised without necessary 
provocation. We say the child likes to fight. There is also 
prominent in most children the parental or protective trait, as 
shown in love and care of babies, dolls, animals, Teddy bears, 
etc. The desire to fight also can certainly be traced to this 
origin. The kindergartner simply directs the tendency into its 
proper channel. The kindergarten child who involuntarily 
flushes and clinches his small fists, when he sees an animal 
cruelly hurt or a weak child cruelly teased, is on the highroad to 
citizenship. The world needs fighters of this sort, and the 
motive for this form of the world’s work does not have to be 
artificially supplied. 

It is the tendency to imitate that leads a child to wish to do 
what he finds others doing. This is, obviously, one of the most 
fruitful sources of education. The amount of hard work 
accomplished through imitation among children is enormous. 
The kindergartner skilfully turns the motive for work of mere 
imitation into desire for co-operative work where imitation is 
more or less called into play. 

But why multiply instances? The purpose of this paper has 
been accomplished if the following points have been made clear: 

1. The kindergarten has a recognized place in the scheme 
of education. 

2. It is in a state of progressive evolution. 

3. Its general problem is not radically different from that 
of other educators. 

4. It deals with children at a time when they are in a pecu- 
liar state of mental condition. 

5. Its function, like that of other departments of education, 
is to supply desirable forms of work. 

6. The motives for this work are to be found in certain 
powerful tendencies in the child himself. 
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One of the most notable contributions made by the nine- 
teenth to the twentieth century is the illuminating thought of 
John Fisk that the human species has reached its supreme posi- 
tion in the evolutionary scale very largely through the gradual 
lengthening of the period of infancy. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has seized upon this thought as the starting-point for a sound 
theory of education, and has pointed out with great clearness the 
logical identity of the period of infancy and the period of sys- 
tematic education. From this point of view, the whole or the 
greater part of the period of infancy should properly be devoted 
to activities calculated to develop social intelligence, social sym- 
pathy, and social power, to the end that each individual, as 
completely as possible, may adjust himself to his own world. 

In certain directions, this theory has resulted in a remark- 
able prolongation of the period of formal education. A person, 
for example, who pursues the entire course of training in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate schools and, subsequently, a 
professional course in medicine, law, theology, or pedagogy, 
spends twenty years or more in his course of study and reaches 
the age of twenty-five years or over before he is ready to begin 
his professional career. Such a striking extension of the period 
of education, however, concerns directly only a small fraction 
of our population as will readily be recalled when we consider 
the facts in a single typical community. 

In the city of Albany, the capital of the wealthiest and most 
populous state of the Union, there are approximately 1,600 
pupils in each of the first four years of school. In the fifth year 
there are 1,300 pupils; in the sixth year 1,100; in the seventh 
year 700; and in the eighth year 500. Hardly one-third of the 
children enrolled in the fourth school year, it will be seen, reach 
the final year of the elementary school. In the high school of 
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this city, the rate of decrease in number of pupils is even more 
rapid, the number in the four successive classes being 400, 300, 
200, and 150. These figures represent a condition that is general 
throughout this country. The ratio of decrease in numbers 
from grade to grade no doubt varies considerably, but the essen- 
tial fact is almost uniformly the same. The great mass of our 
boys and girls are not remaining even to the end of the 
elementary schools, and large numbers of them are leaving as 
early as the fifth or sixth school year. 

In our educational organization and policy, we have evi- 
dently failed to grasp the full significance of a prolonged period 
of infancy as a factor in the development of the individual and 
of the race. It is possihle that by artificial restriction we are 
shortening the normal period of plasticity, and are thus impair- 
ing the capacity of the rising generation to make the needed 
adjustments to a rapidly changing and exacting environment. 
There never was a time when there was more urgent need for 
every member of society to exercise intelligence and energy in 
adjusting himself to the economic, political, and ethical condi- 
tions of life. There can be no more serious educational prob- 
lem than an inquiry into the methods by which a more complete 
adjustment may be assured the great majority of our boys and 
girls. 

The present consideration of this problem will be limited to 
three of its many aspects: first, what are the chief reasons why 
so large a proportion of pupils now leave school before the end 
of the elementary course; second, in what ways may more ade- 
quate provision be made for the varied needs of children in the 
last years of the elementary-school period; and third, what 
effect would such provision probably have in prolonging the 
school life of pupils and in accomplishing more nearly the true 
purposes of our educational system? 

Among the reasons assigned for the rapid dropping-out of 
pupils are age, lack of mental capacity, and dissatisfaction with 
the restraints of school life, on the part of pupils; lack of intelli- 
gence and interest, on the part of parents; deficiency of insight, 
sympathy, and tact, on the part of teachers; the economic neces- 
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sity for children to assist in the earning of a family livelihood; 
and the ill adaptation of the courses of study to the special needs 
of the children. Very likely all of these influences are operative 
in greater or less degree. The relative weights of these several 
influences in determining the dropping-out of pupils is a matter to 
be settled by a consideration of the facts rather than by a mere 
expression of opinion. The facts, however, are difficult to ascer- 
tain, for the motives that influence individual boys and girls to 
leave school are by no means always clearly defined, even in their 
own minds. A child who is unhappy or backward in his school 
work is easily persuaded that the lack of adjustment is due to the 
prejudice or incapacity of his teachers or that the welfare of his 
family requires that he find employment and provide for his 
own support. It not uncommonly happens that a child whose 
abilities in certain directions are of high order finds it difficult 
or impossible to make satisfactory progress in one or more of the 
school subjects. It is easy for teachers, parents, and the pupil 
himself to attribute such failure to the stupidity of the pupil 
rather than to the fact the school makes no adequate provision 
for the special combination of abilities that this child possesses. 
There is undoubtedly a widespread feeling among parents 
and children that the last years of the elementary school do not 
pay; that the opportunities of these years are of no direct value 
to children destined for industrial and domestic pursuits. At 
the close of the fifth or sixth year of school, pupils have attained 
moderate proficiency in reading, writing, and simple calculation, 
and have some knowledge of geography, and the history of their 
own country. The last years of the elementary course are 
devoted largely to an amplified study of these same subjects. 
To a child who can see no immediate application of these 
studies in solving the urgent problems of his own life, what 
serious loss can there be in leaving school as soon as the law 
permits, or sooner if the law can be evaded? Are not these two 
or three years of greater economic value when given to indus- 
trial pursuits than when wasted in the tiresome repetition of the 
traditional school “studies” ? 
It is easy enough for the schoolmaster to enter a general 
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denial of the charges implied in this very. practical estimate of 
the relative value of training in the schools and of training in the 
world’s work. He may characterize the estimate as basely utili- 
tarian or he may point to the fact that those pupils who do com- 
plete the elementary course are found to have earning power 
superior to those who do not. The answer to this reply is that, 
whatever may be the facts, there is nevertheless the widespread 
opinion that the training offered in the last years of the elemen- 
tary school has little practical value, and this opinion is one of the 
strongest influences in shortening the school life of pupils. 

The recent report of the Massachusetts Commission on In- 
dustrial Training, though not conclusive on this point, furnishes 
strong indications that this attitude toward the practical value 
of school training has a much more direct effect upon the drop- 
ping-out of pupils from school than has economic pressure or the 
blindness of parents to the higher interests of their children. 
About half of the parents of children who had withdrawn from 
school before the age of sixteen stated definitely that, if there 
had been courses for industrial training offered in the public 
schools, they would have kept their children in school instead 
of allowing them to enter the low-grade and unskilled industries 
which alone are open to them. More than 75 per cent. of the 
parents of these children, according to the report, were finan- 
cially able to keep their children in school if it had seemed 
desirable to do so. 

It is evident, then, that the low estimate placed upon the 
value of the last years of elementary-school training is a powerful 
factor in determining the length of the school life of children. 
Let us now ask whether this estimate has proper foundation, or 
is based upon essential error. * 

Here again the report of the Massachusetts commission pre- 
sents evidence of great value. It is shown that the years from 
fourteen to sixteen, whether spent in the school or at work, 
are wasted years so far as concerns the permanent earning 
capacity of the great mass of boys and girls who enter industrial 
and domestic as distinguished from commercial and profes- 
sional pursuits. Those children who enter unskilled industries 
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at the age of fourteen are put at work that requires extremely 
little intelligence and therefore possesses practically no educa- 
tional value. Owing to this arrest of development, these chil- 
dren soon pass beyond the point where the opportunity is open 
or the impulse is active for them to enter skilled pursuits. They 
become more and more fixed in their low-grade pursuits. The 
wages of two to four dollars per week received at the outset 
are scarcely enough to meet the actual cost of living of a boy or 
girl, much less to enable him to begin the habit of systematic 
saving. Within a few years these children reach the maximum 
of their earning capacity at about nine dollars per week. This is 
at so low a level that they are condemned to lives of uncertainty 
and of poverty, if not of degradation. 

Those children who remain in school until they are sixteen 
years old eventually reach a higher wage-earning level, it is 
true; but the uniform testimony of employers is that they are 
almost wholly lacking in the “industrial intelligence,” and that 
accordingly they enter upon industrial occupations in no condi- 
tion even to begin to learn the special processes involved in their 
respective vocations. The advantage, measured by wage-earn- 
ing capacity, which these children eventually prove to possess 
over those children who leave school at the age of fourteen, is 
very likely due, in part at least, to the tendency of 
individuals of superior intelligence and ambition to remain in 
school until the completion of the elementary course. This 
tendency is strengthened by the traditional high value which 
public sentiment assigns to a complete “common-school educa- 
tion.” Children who remain in school until the age of sixteen, 
therefore, form a select group having not only a relatively high 
degree of general maturity, but probably a distinct advantage in 
the way of native capacity and zeal. On account of the maturing 
of special capacities and tastes during the years between fourteen 
and sixteen, it is moreover probable that children at the more 
advanced age more often choose the kind of occupation in which 
they are naturally best qualified to succeed. The industrial 
superiority referred to may accordingly by no means so largely 
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be due to the added two years of school training as is generally 
supposed. 

Though there is no reason to doubt the value of the last few 
years of the elementary-school training as a means of increasing 
industrial efficiency, it might still appear to be the part of eco- 
nomic wisdom to accept the prevailing conditions of elementary 
education, with possibly a raising of the compulsory age limit and 
a more effective enforcement of compulsory-attendance laws. 
Such a conclusion, however, is not justified. The rational 
development of our educational system does not culminate in a 
condition under which attendance must be enforced by external 
authority; but rather in a condition which in itself possesses a 
compelling power sufficient to hold the great majority of our 
boys and girls through a period long enough for them to attain 
the genuine purposes of education. Such compelling power can 
be secured only through a reasonable adaptation of the training 
offered by the school to the concrete needs of the pupils. 

The real secret of the loss of pupils in the upper elementary 
grades is to be found in our astounding failure to provide for 
some of the strongest psychological and social needs of many 
pupils as they approach these years. We take boys and girls at a 
time when their impulses are strong for active participation in 
the vital interests of life, and we confine them within narrow 
schoolroom cells, with books and pencils as their chief or sole 
means of participation ; we take them when their desire for social 
co-operation is a dominant motive, and we require each to work 
for himself and by himself upon tasks which, so far as he can 
see, have little to do with the great world outside of the school 
walls; we take them at a period when their capacity and their 
instinct for individual initiative is strong, and we expect them 
to work under the constant direction and control of a teacher— 
their problems artificially assigned, their coming and going, 
their starting-points and stopping-places determined for them; 
we take them when their individual differences in capacity, inter- 
est, and prospective careers are properly matters of growing and 
vital concern, and we require them to pursue a uniform course 
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of study having little direct relation to- these specific powers, 
motives, and prospects. 

Our attitude toward our boys and girls is not unlike that 
which has characterized our dealings with the American Indians. 
We placed the Indians upon reservations and took from them 
their native resources and occupations; we hedged them about 
with all manner of artificial restrictions, and placed overseers in 
charge of them to prevent outbreaks; we then found to our cha- 
grin and to our occasional discomfiture that they were not alto- 
gether contented with the favors that we had forced upon them, 
and that they did not always make the rapid progress that we 
had planned for them. The analogy in our educational policy 
is not difficult to see. Let us look to it that the idleness, the 
irresponsibility, the passive indifference, and the physical and 
moral degeneration that we have forced upon our Indian wards 
is not repeated in the lives of our own children. 

Much of the ill adaptation of our educational organization 
to the actual needs of our society is due to a false notion of 
democracy as applied to education. We very properly maintain 
that a true social and political democracy must rest upon equal- 
ity of educational opportunity for all. We then proceed to 
interpret equal opportunity to mean the same opportunity and 
the mischief is done. We are failing in our educational policy 
to appreciate the fact that genuine opportunity consists not in 
what is offered to all alike but in what actually serves the con- 
crete purposes of any individual concerned. What is a real 
opportunity to one person may fail utterly to meet the require- 
ments of another. 

Curiously enough this pseudo-democratic idea did not char- 
acterize our educational organization in the early period of our 
history. For the first two centuries of our colonial life, the dis- 
tinct purpose of the schools was to train a comparatively few 
men for the responsibilities of leadership in church and state. 
For the rank and file, education was provided in the main 
through actual participation in the common activities of daily 
life—in political functions, in vocations, and in religion. With 
the expansion of our national life that has accompanied our 
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growth in territory, in population, and in wealth, and with the 
increased complexity of our social, industrial, and political 
organization, demands have arisen for trained leaders in medi- 
cine, law, and engineering. In the higher stages of our educa- 
tional system, we have made provision for the training of such 
leaders. Thus far, however, we have failed to provide for that 
great majority of our population that can never by any chance 
attain to the rank of leader. The school has taken over the 
entire responsibility for education which it formerly shared with 
the home, the farm, the apprenticeship, and a social order in 
which the individual was normally brought into direct contact 
with a great number of industrial processes. The school has 
assumed the entire responsibility, but it has not yet discovered 
how to supply the important factors in education that in other 
days were provided through activities outside the school. 

Thus we boast of a system of universal education, but fall 
far short of educating all of our children. Our secondary 
schools are dominated by the idea of preparation for college. 
Our elementary schools are dominated by the idea of a single 
type of scholarship which directly concerns a small minority 
of our children. If instead of our abstract and misleading 
notion of equal educational opportunity for all, we should sub- 
stitute the more concrete and sane idea of furnishing educational 
opportunities adapted to the needs of various groups of chil- 
dren, we might develop a system of education that should be 
actually and not merely nominally democratic. 

If education is to enable each person to live the happiest and 
most useful life of which he is capable, it must meet all of the 
main requirements of such a life, not otherwise properly pro- 
vided for. These may roughly be classified as the require- 
ments of leisure and the requirements of vocational pursuits. 
The work of the elementary school is almost wholly designed to 
train children for the pursuits of leisure. The literature, history, 
geography, nature-study, music, and drawing are obviously 
adapted to the purposes of recreation and of general social inter- 
course, rather than to the more specific purposes of vocational 
pursuits. Even arithmetic and manual training, which are com- 
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monly considered as of high “practical value,” have mainly 
indirect application to the peculiar problems of most vocations. 
Even assuming that the school as now constituted furnishes ade- 
quate training for professional and commercial pursuits, the 
fact still remains that, for industrial and domestic pursuits, there 
is absolutely no systematic training in most of our schools. It 
is impossible, on any grounds consistent with true democracy, 
to justify a system of education that is adapted to the needs of a 
small minority only; that so far fails to meet the needs of the 
whole body of our boys and girls that more than two-thirds of 
them refuse to accept, as a free gift, even the training offered 
in the elementary period of eight years. 

Individual differences in native capacities and in prospective 
careers of pupils, it has been seen, appear with increasing force as 
the children are passing through the last few years of the ele- 
mentary course. The disregard of these differences, in the 
organization of the school work, has been pointed out as one of 
the chief reasons for the rapid loss of pupils during these years. 
There must be a reorganization of education, in accordance with 
the actual psychological development of children and with the 
requirements of genuine democracy, based upon a systematic 
recognition of special aptitudes. 

Such a recognition supplies the rational ground for the 
distinctions between elementary and secondary education. The 
distinction at present is purely formal and fortuitous and is 
evidently made at too late a period. Whatever may be the arbi- 
trary and external organization of education, the actual sec- 
ondary stage in the development of boys and girls will inevitably 
begin when the differences in their tastes, capacities, and ambi- 
tions become more conspicuous and important than the like- 
nesses. The difference between elementary and _ secondary 
development is thus a matter of life; not a mere matter of con- 
venient arrangement. Differences in abilities and in interests 
will always demand some differences in form of activity, and if 
these are not definitely provided in the school they will be found 
elsewhere, as they are at present during the last years of the 
elementary course. In view of the persistence with which we 
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cling to our traditional organization of education, it might be 
supposed that a uniform eight years’ elementary course was 
guaranteed by Magna Charta or that it was proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence as one of the inalienable rights of 
man. As a matter of fact, in failing to make the transition ia 
from the elementary to the secondary stage in our school sys- 
tem correspond with its appearance in the development of our 
children, we are guilty either of indefensible stupidity or of 
deliberate malfeasance. 

The provision of alternative courses for vocational training, He 
before the end of the present eight-year elementary course, i 
implies, it is true, that each child will be called upon to choose the 1 
course that he will pursue. Here we shall encounter a storm of 
protest against the introduction of the “elective system” at this 
early stage of children’s careers. The arguments against “early 
specialization” are of course thoroughly familiar. They were 
first brought forward with great vehemence in the discussions 
that accompanied the growth of the elective system in our 
colleges. They next appeared in the debate concerning the 
introduction of elective courses into our high schools. This 
debate is still in progress and the familiar arguments are con- 
stantly hurled by the reactionaries against the advocates of 
wider opportunity and greater freedom for pupils in high 
schools. These arguments will in turn be directed against every 
effort to extend the elective system backward to the logical 
beginning of the secondary stage of education. The outcome of 
the struggle between rigid prescription and free election must 
eventually be the same in all three of these fields for the conflict is 
really one and not three. The question is whether human beings 
who differ widely in native gifts and acquired tendencies shall 
be forced to pursue a single conventional course of training, or 
have the privilege of choosing a course that will equip them not 
only for the worthy use of their leisure but for the intelligent 
pursuit of their vocations. Life itself is from the beginning an 
elective process—each person selecting from the complex whole 
of experience those elements that accord with his native and 
acquired interests and rejecting those elements that serve no 
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useful purpose in his life. Mental growth, if we are to accept 
the teaching of modern psychology, consists in the development 
of a multitude of specific forms of connection rather than of a 
few general faculties such as memory, judgment, and reasoning 
power. We cannot, therefore, justify a study or a course of 
study on the basis of the discredited theory that a few general 
mental faculties require the traditional school subjects for their 
proper discipline. As an individual mind can be expected to 
develop only a very small number of the innumerable connections 
possible at any stage of its growth, the problem of education 
becomes in large measure the problem of providing situa- 
tions favorable to the selection by each child of the connections 
best suited to his needs. In the earlier stages of children’s 
development these needs are fairly uniform and may be met by a 
relatively uniform course of study. This is the proper period 
for elementary education. With the appearance of distinct dif- 
ferences in individual requirements, as we have seen, a uniform 
school course is inadequate to the needs of all types of children. 
At this point the period of secondary education rationally 
begins, with its system of alternative courses adapted to the 
specific needs of various groups of children. 

The elective system, then, is an unavoidable fact without 
regard to what the school organization may be at a given time 
and place. Under present conditions there are but two alterna- 
tives open to a pupil in our elementary schools. One is to con- 
tinue in the single course offered by the schools; the other is to 
enter vocational work before the completion of the school course. 
The question is not, therefore, whether we shall extend the 
privilege of election to pupils in the elementary schools, but 
whether, by introducing courses for industrial and domestic 
training within the school, we shall widen the field within which 
election may be made. 

A rational system of secondary education must provide not 
only for the training of special capacities but for making chil- 
dren conscious of the special capacities that they individually 
possess. One of the most serious weaknesses of the present 
organization of education is that the range of experience pro- 
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vided for in the schools is so narrow that many of the latent 
powers of children are not stimulated to activity. In some cases 
the special capacities of children appear early and in unmis- 
takable form. In such cases it is relatively easy to supply the 
appropriate educational influences. More often, however, the 
specific characteristics of children require particularly favorable 
conditions to bring them to the surface. In order that a child 
may be placed in position to make proper choice of a school 
course and, ultimately, of a vocation it is often essential, there- 
fore, that means be taken to ascertain what are the native 
capacities upon which his success in every undertaking must 
very largely depend. These capacities cannot always be deter- 
mined with reference merely to the desires of parents and of 
pupils or to such general advice as teachers and principals of 
schools are commonly qualified to give. Teachers must be 
equipped to recognize, to search for, and to interpret the evi- 
dences of special aptitude. This will necessitate a fuller 
recognition of the influence of heredity upon mental and moral 
traits and a more vital and practical view of genetic psychology 
than is yet widely prevalent. 

As to whether the school life of pupils can be prolonged by 
adequate provision for vocational training, our argument has 
been in the main indirect and deductive. In the absence of con- 
crete data, however, such an argument is all that can be pre- 
sented. It seems reasonable to assume that children will remain 
in school as long as they and their parents regard it as distinctly 
to their advantage to do so, and economic conditions do not pre- 
vent. The conclusion clearly indicated, accordingly, is that ade- 
quate provision for vocational training, beginning at about the 
sixth year of school, would tend to prolong the school life and 
increase the vocational efficiency of the great mass of children; 
especially of those who enter industrial and domestic pursuits. 

The whole argument for vocational training is of course 
open to the familiar charge that it is basely utilitarian. As to 
the charge that vocational training is utilitarian, why should not 
the answer be one of “confession and avoidance”? Such train- 
ing is utilitarian; but why basely so? Most men devote more 
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than half of their waking hours to their vocations. Are their 
lives necessarily on that account basely utilitarian? Our war 
for independence had its origin in a question of taxation. Was 
it for that reason a basely utilitarian struggle for selfish ends? 
Almost every great national policy involves some matter of 
industry or commerce. Is our national life therefore unworthy 
of our loyal affection? The intellectual and moral progress of 
the race has always been in large measure dependent upon 
material and commercial prosperity. Are the achievements of 
the human spirit on that account insignificant or base? As a 
people we profess a belief in the dignity of work. Shall we 
hesitate to exemplify our belief by making it possible for every 
man to find his work and in his work to find a worthy means of 
enlarging and completing his life? 























PLAYGROUNDS AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 
University of Chicago 


Municipal playgrounds should not be controlled by the board 
of education for three reasons: First, children’s interests are 
not now covered by the activities of the board of education; 
second, playgrounds are not merely for children and are not used 
only for play; third, the administration of the increasingly com- 
plicated municipal functions involves a complete reorganization 
of municipal government. 

First, The argument has been made that the administration 
of playgrounds should be given to the board of education because 
it has the supervision of the chief affairs of children. In that 
case the board of education might also be intrusted with the 
administration of parks, public baths, and beaches, libraries, 
museums, the juvenile court, legislation against child labor, medi- 
cal inspection, hospitals, asylums, summer outings, and trans- 
portation. All of these activities affect children as much as 
adults, and in some cases, exclusively. As we have become more 
familiar with these newer functions, we have begun the attempt 
of co-ordination, and in some instances amalgamation has been 
proposed. 

It is certainly desirable that each school house should have an 
adjoining playground, and that it should be equipped with shower 
baths, if not a swimming-tank. It is important that the teachers 
make use of the public museums and art galleries, for their own 
benefit and that of the children. There should be a branch of the 
public library in every school house. The problems of compulsory 
education and truancy are intimately identified with the service of 
the juvenile court. Experience in factory legislation restricting 
the employment of children in Chicago and elsewhere has proved 
the wisdom of intrusting some of the functions to the school 
authorities, such, for example, as licensing school boys to sell 
papers, and regulating the granting of certificates to children of 
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school age. The school has proved a satisfactory place for medi- 
cal inspection and vaccination, leading in New York City to the 
proposal to have eyeglasses furnished by the board of education. 
But a larger problem remains in the correlation of such activities 
of the board of education with the administration of hospitals 
and asylums. Even transportation service has been utilized by 
boards of education in providing scientific and _ recreative 
excursions and in conveying children to centralized schools. 
Professor Jackman proposed that city schools be all located in 
the suburbs, thus employing the dead cars which carry people 
in opposite directions during the rush hours. Nevertheless it does 
not seem desirable to burden the board of education with the 
entire administration of all these municipal and state functions. 

Second, The development of the playground into the elabor- 
ately equipped recreative center of today has carried it beyond 
the conception of a space for the amusement or education of 
children, and has made expert administration and voluntary social 
co-operation imperative. The Chicago small parks contain provi- 
sion for the athletic, recreative, and intellectual diversion of 
people of all ages at all hours of the day, every day in the year. 
It is true that the schoolhouse should be and that it is being 
similarly used. That indicates, however, the necessity for co- 
ordinating the various social activities of the city rather than 
merely enlarging the scope of the board of education. It is 
desirable that the public be allowed the free use of the library, 
baths, gymnasium, auditorium, and playground of the school- 
house. But even that will not serve the manifold functions of 
one of our Chicago play centers. 

The conception of public life is enlarging. The obligation of 
the city to its citizens is broader than before. The solution of 
the problem is to be found in enlightening the citizen regarding 
his obligations to the city, and in reorganizing completely the 
municipal administration. It has been pointed out that many 
expedients may be used for emergencies which will not satisfy 
the requirements of the future. Playgrounds under voluntary 
management or under independent municipal control have yielded 
to superior methods based on experience. The same thing will 
happen with playgrounds intrusted to the board of education. A 
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new conception of public life is forcing itself upon patriotic 
citizens and intelligent municipal administrators. 

Third, Municipal functions have already multiplied and in 
the future these are destined to be so much further increased 
that a reorganization of municipal government is inevitable. The 
plan followed by the British cities universally, adopted by 
three Texas cities, and just indorsed by Des Moines under 
an act providing for the administration of all the cities 
of Iowa, promises to solve the problem of playground adminis- 
tration along with the other questions from which it can 
hardly be separated. The old American distinction between 
administration and legislation is abandoned and all the adminis- 
trative functions are intrusted to committees of the council. Only 
in this way is it likely that these new municipal services will be 
correlated. If one committee of the council controls the schools, 
another the libraries and museums, others parks, playgrounds 
and public baths, the various members of the council being placed 
on the different committees in which they have special interest, 
or on which they are peculiarly useful, we shall secure interrela- 
tion with expert service. If it be suggested that we cannot 
intrust these large vital functions to our present councilmen, it 
may be retorted that they were not elected for such services. In 
fact, they are generally chosen now by an unintelligent electorate 
to serve private rather than public interests, while the member- 
ship of school and park boards is parceled out among political 
favorites or inoffensive partisans. 

Perhaps the rapid and extensive expansion of the playground 
idea may help to open the eyes of patriotic citizens to the larger 
municipal problem. Neither the board of education nor the park 
commission is likely to serve the public interests adequately, 
while the mayor and council are chiefly engaged in granting 
special privileges to otherwise honest citizens, who are thereby 
bribed to disbelieve in the city government. Eliminate the grant- 
ing of franchises from the functions of the city; concentrate the 
authority in the hands of a council chosen in recognition of an 
enlarged public life, and the correlation of the various municipal 
functions, including schools and playgrounds, will inevitably 
ensue. 











READING FOR LITTLE CHILDREN—Part II. 





ELSIE AMY WYGANT 
Secondary Grade, University Elementary School 





IN AN INDIAN TEPEE 


Far out west in Montana stands a tepee on a 
river bank. 

It stands on the edge of a forest. 

Great mountains rise behind it and in front at a 
distance are other mountains. 

They look purple in the distance and their tops 
are always covered with snow. 

The tepee is made of long poles that stick out 
of the skin cover at the top. 

The covering is made of brown cow-hide. 

Another cow-hide fastened on with wooden pegss 
makes the door. 

A fire burns in the center of the tepee. 

Here a woman is kneeling. 

She broils meat on long sticks over the fire. 

Other sticks lie by her side. 

A wooden bowl is filled with red raspberries. 

The bowl is made of maple wood; it is polished 
and the rim is set with pieces of shell. 

A horn spoon lies by the bowl with a rattlesnake 
carved on its handle. 

The tepee smells smoky, for all the smoke does 


not go out of the hole at the top. 
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TEPEE OF SIOUX INDIAN 
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A SIOUX BRAVE 
Sioux Indians live in this tepee. 
The man is a great warrior. 
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LEGGIN OF SIOUX BRAVE 


His good wife has painted his deeds on his skin 
robe. 

She has woven them in beads on his leggins. 

He has a long pipe with a red stone bowl and a 
wooden handle. 

The red stone cuts easily. 

He has carved his deed on his pipe bowl. 

His tribe have given him a queer head-dress to 
show that he is brave. 
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It is a circle made of cedar root. 

The circle is bound and crossed with strips of 
leather; an eagle feather, painted red, hangs from 
the center. 

This means he has killed an enemy in battle. 

He owns a single red eagle feather too. 

Sometimes he wears this. 

It means he has been wounded in battle. 

His leggins are very interesting. 

They are made of yellow leather. 

His squaw has put on beads in many patterns. 

Along the side are some double crosses like 
this: { 

These mean that he has saved the life of another 
warrior in battle. 

There are many single crosses like this: + 

These mean brave deeds in war. 

There are U-shaped figures like this: U 

These mean the horses he has stolen for his tribe. 

Some red triangles show how many ponies he 
gave away at a feast. 

Some circles show the number of buffaloes he 
has killed. 


A snake means that he is a great medicine man. 


THE DAUGHTER OF A SIOUX 
A young Indian girl is coming through the forest. 
She plays on a bone flute as she dances along. 
It makes a high sweet sound like a bird call. 
The beads in her long black hair shine in the 
sunshine. 
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Her pink shell ear-rings shake and glisten as she 
moves. 

She has a dress of soft brown skin tied over her 
shoulder. 

It hangs to her knees and is painted in many 
colors. 

Her leggins are of buckskin with a wide border 
of heads. 

Her buckskin moccasins are beaded too. 

A beautiful bag hangs on her arm. 

It is the white and yellow skin of a little fawn. 

It is tied with beads and bird feathers, and bound 
with a blue bead band at the top. 

As she comes near to the tepee she calls aloud. 

Her mother comes to the door of the tepee. 

Her father, who sits at the door, raises his long 
pipe and nods a greeting. 

She holds her bag high over her head, 

It is late summer. 

She has been out on the hillside hunting for 
berries. 

They see that she has had good luck. 

Her bag is full. 


THE INDIAN DRESSER OF SKINS 


Near the tepee some stretchers stood in the sun 
one day. 

A great brown hide was stretched on them near 
the ground. 
At the door of the tepee a woman was kneeling. 
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A skin was pegged down on the ground before 
her. 

She scraped something toward her over the skin. 

Again and again she leaned forward with her 
arms outstretched. 

Then she pulled this thing toward her over the 
skin. 

It was a skin-scraper like the one in the picture. 


Vi ~ 
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But when she used it, it had an iron piece bound 
on the end. 

This made it scrape better. 

She had scraped the skin and dried it three times. 

Then she had washed it and dried it again. 

She had rubbed it and chewed it to make it soft. 

Now she was scraping and cross-scraping it to 
make it more soft. 

She wanted it to be as soft as a blanket. 

While she was at work some men rode up to 
the tepee. 

They watched the woman at work and saw her 
scraper made of elk horn. 

They asked her what the signs on it meant. 
She said the dots were the hides she had tanned. 
The crosses were the tepees she had made. 
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THE FIELD MUSEUM 


The Indian woman who owned the skin-scraper 
wanted beads and dye. 

The men gave her these for the skin-scraper. 

You can see it today in the Field Museum. 

It is in a case marked: ‘Yankton, Sioux, 
Montana.” 

This means the woman belonged to the Yankton 
tribe of the great Sioux family of Indians, and she 
lived in Montana. 

The leggins of the Sioux medicine man are 
there too. 

So are his eagle feather and his pipe. 

The robe of the Indian girl, her ear-rings, and 
her flute are there. 

In fact all the things in the tepee are there. 
And so is the tepee itself. 











A POSITIVE FUNCTION FOR SCHOOL MUSEUMS 


FRANK A. MANNY 
New York City 


As one visits the various school museums in Munich, Paris, 
Ziirich, Berne, and other cities he is thankful that the functions 
that have called these into existence have been recognized. In 
the first-named city one can see a remarkable collection of school 
materials. The purpose is commercial as well as educational, and 
so the organization is such as to keep the museum up to date. In 
Paris one is impressed by the possibilities of accumulation. I 
wondered where in America would be found such a quantity of 
school exercises by American pupils as far back as 1878, to say 
nothing of those from all parts of Europe and even Japan. 
When we get around to the making of careful comparative 
studies of what has actually been done during the course of years 
in school subjects we shall wish that more such material had 
been saved. The results from the single set of old papers, pre- 
served in Springfield, Mass., and so widely written up two years 
ago, have shown of how much service such studies can be in com- 
bating criticisms based for the most part on sentiment and old 
associations. 

With the increased interest in pedagogical training, quite 
apart from whatever can be done by the libraries of the various 
universities, we need a center to which all can turn for material— 
a museum which has a positive function. By this I mean not 
mere accumulation and classification of materials, however 
valuable that may be, but a positive organization with reference 
to serving the needs of those who influence and, to some extent, 
determine our educational policy. For instance the Fortbildung- 
schulen of Germany have perhaps as much suggestion for 
American schools as any present-time movement in European 
schools. Few can take the time to visit the work in Germany, 
and the one who does so realizes how much need there is that 
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those immediately concerned with the problem see what is being 
done. A careful expenditure of no large sum would bring to- 
gether a collection of reports, work done, criticisms, etc., which 
would be of great value if shown in our leading cities. This 
would bring out the merits of the various schemes, as that of Dr. 
Kerschensteiner at Munich, Dr. Kuypers at Cologne, the indus- 
trial schools of M. Rombant in Brussels, etc. 

This is one instance; there are scores of others all of which 
have significance for our present needs. Naturally such work 
as this could best be done by our national bureau, but to keep it 
up and to give an opportunity for it to exercise a positive func- 
tion would mean the systematic expenditure of large sums of 
money. The returns, however, would amply justify this expendi- 
ture. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


During the early autumn there came into the editor’s office 
a heart-breaking communication from a mother whose children 
are being educated in the public schools, written in the conviction 
that it was the public duty of parents who believe in democracy 
to send their children to the people’s schools. While supporting 
this belief to the uttermost, a quotation is given not merely to 
show what sacrifices are sometimes demanded in living up to this 
faith in democracy, but as a plea for work in these schools that 
will integrate and not disintegrate ideas; work that will put pur- 
pose in the place of mere passive following of directions, and 
interest in the place of dullness or irritation. 

While the case to be cited may be an extreme one, the educa- 
tional sins are typical ones; and like lies exist in all shades from 
black to rather light gray. 

Wasteful cramming.—A class of children in the upper seventh grade the 
first day of school were given several long and deeply involved problems. 
These were written upon the board. The children were to copy them and 
solve them before the next day’s recitation. They were difficult for even a 
mature brain—these children were 11, 12, and 13 years of age. One little 
girl worked for an hour over one problem—finally left it weeping. Her 
mother could not work it. The class evidently could not work it, and were 
given a sharp reprimand and told that it must be done by the next recita- 
tion. The second night the father explained and solved the little girl’s 
lesson to their mutual satisfaction. The third morning the mother visited 
the school and told the teacher what difficulty the girl had. Her teacher 
replied, “Oh, I am not surprised at all that the class could not do that work. 
I copied those problems out of a book without even reading them through, 
and later it took me two days to find out how to do them myself. Last 
night it came to me and is really quite simple. But don’t for the world let 
Mildred know I couldn’t do them.” 

The same teacher assigned for two weeks’ work—that is for eight 
recitations in geography—all the vast amount of information to be found 
in an advanced textbook on England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, utterly 
unrelated to any past information in history or literature, a lot of raw 
mental food crammed into a weary brain, causing mental nausea. This was 
the subject which, properly treated and correlated, would have been delight- 
ful past words to describe. Our girl’s twin cousin spent this summer 
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traveling in Great Britain. But we had no time to recall her letters and 
make these places real to Mildred; we must cram for the test questions 
at the end of the month. 

During these weeks her spelling has been as follows. Judge how 
well it fits into a well regulated mental diet. To me it seems that spelling 
should be an aid in expressing Mildred’s ideas of the above geography, 
arithmetic, etc., but look at this: 36 words ending in -ish; 36 words used in 
architecture; 120 derivatives from 24 utterly disassociated words; 28 marks 
used in printing; 104 unaltered Latin words. 

The history work consisted in reading sixteen pages of disassociated 
facts cut up into short accounts utterly lacking in literary interest regard- 
ing the period of fifty years preceding the Revolution. 

Add to this some work in physiology, singing, writing, drawing, reading 
from some classic, and an hour each day practicing upon the piano—is it 
a wonder that she grows skilful in only one thing, and this is her salvation, 
namely, in shirking—learning just enough to pass muster and make a 
passable recitation? No real inherent interest lies in any of this work. She 
gains little or nothing and at what tremendous cost—from 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 
P.M. in uncomfortable seats, breathing close air, gaining wrong habits of 
study, hurried, slovenly habits of accepting and swallowing any and every 
fact without exercise of either the divine forces of imagination or reason, 
the constant pressure resulting in an eager, unrestful, harried, impatient, 
irritable moral nature. Physically, mentally, morally she is limited, stunted, 
and prevented from a free natural development. 


The wail of protest recorded above was read to a class of 
young students who were just beginning their preparation for 
teaching. The majority of the class had but recently 
been graduated from various high schools. With- 
out hesitation, and without leading, they pointed 
out the weak spots, and the more flagrant errors made by the 
teacher. Many perceived at once that the most serious source of 
trouble was found in the teacher’s utter lack of a simple interest 
in the subjects taught; and in her complete indifference to the 
children, their point of view, capacity, and needs. Others pointed 
out the unwisdom of a curriculum that would require so large an 
amount of unrelated material. 

Yet while these students could detect these defects by the mere 
use of common-sense, they were at the same time suffering, as 
most of us are, from these very mistakes in their earlier school 
life. The mother quoted complains of slovenly habits of thought 
and work. Possibly “slovenly” is too harsh a word to apply to the 


The Root of 
The Trouble 
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trait that the writer finds a most common and most baffling one 
in young candidates for the teaching profession. But that 
ineffectiveness is an induced characteristic seems almost certain. 
It is strongest in the younger members fresh from high school. 
If a period of home life, of college, or even of office work has 
intervened, the case is usually changed, partly because of mere 
years and consequent maturity, partly because the person has 
been engaged in some real work, practical, or intellectual. 

There is a certain type of young woman who enters the 
normal school, or college, with a sweet willingness to do any 

thing that she is told to do; she sits with passive 
The Passive face and quiet hands, volunteers no suggestions, 
— and asks few questions, save those of the following 
character: ‘What do you want me to do?” “How do you 
want me to do it?” “How far do you wish us to read for 
tomorrow?” She has little curiosity, few intellectual interests, 
and no good habits of study. 

In many of these still young people that youthful interest in 
all that lives and moves seems to have suffered a change. Per- 
haps that is natural; but the youthful quality of spontaneous 
interest has not been followed by persistent study, or reflective 
judgment. We know they all had a lively curiosity and a tend- 
ency to experiment as children; why have these not been de- 
veloped into interests and a scientific attitude? These are some 
of the questions forced upon us. 

Motive and purpose in a general sense they must have or 
they would not have enrolled themselves as prospective teachers. 
But alas, the tremendous handicap that the school has placed 
upon them! Passivity, that is the negative descriptive word. 
What could have been done to preserve freshness of interest, 
enthusiasm, and initiative ? 

One of the greatest dampers on individual effort is the 
extinguisher of the waste-basket. Not that it is clapped on the 
Working pupil as a material dunce-cap, but it serves to put 
for the out his light none the less. How should we grown- 
Waste-Basket ins feel toward writing if we knew that every care- 
ful exercise, every bit of narrative, every letter, every record of 
experiments, were to be immediately consigned to the dust-heap, 
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to be read by no recipient, to be, in short, communicated to no 
one and of use to nobody? How long, under such conditions, 
should we continue to “think with our pens,’ and to do our 
best ? 

And yet when it comes to the case of the little learner we 
think he should be quite satisfied to remember that he is learning 
to write and to read, and that some day he may use this power 
to write to someone, or read to those who want to hear. We 
want to give them ease and skill; we therefore divest their read- 
ing of meaning and make their writing a set of exercises unre- 
lated to any use or thought appreciable by them. We make it 
the end and aim to secure repetition of the old vocabulary and 
to add to it, in the hope that it may soon be of use. Therefore, 
they write for the waste-basket. 

The children do arrive at a point,certainly, when they are ready 
to practice in order to achieve ease and smoothness in any func- 
tion, but this point comes when we have learned the 
meaning and purpose of the mode of expression 
we are using. When this time comes drill is stripped 
of much of its drudgery. One of our most common mistakes 
with children is to demand the drill before they really feel any 
need of it; thus continually we put the cart before the horse. 

Is it not possible to have the children write from the begin- 
ning because they have something to say, and to read because 
something good to read is waiting to be read? May they not 
count and measure, add, substract, divide, because they need 
these processes, or need the results the processes will bring? The 
waste-basket may be the final destination of this written work, 
but not the immediate one. The whole difference in the two 
cases is summed up in the word “purpose.” 

We have purposeless, vague, limp people in the world, partly 
because they were born so, but in ninety-nine cases out of one 
The People hundred it is because the school has trained all 
Who Furnish purpose and force out of them. Their ideas have 
the Padding = heen disintegrated. Just so soon as school activities 
offer as much opportunity for experiment and observation and 
original effort as play does, we may begin to hope for a subse- 
quent generation of workers who will put brains into their work. 


The Place 
of Drill 
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In a little sketch entitled Mugby Junction, Dickens gives us 
an admirable parallel to our apportionment of mental food to 
the youthful mind. The lady proprietess of a railway restaur- 
ant goes to France to study French methods of restaurant- 
keeping. Her own, and those demanded by the traditions of 
England, have been to supply tough sandwiches, leathery pies, 
flat ginger beer; in general, “to keep the public down” and “to 
smooth their cuffs and smile while the public foams.”’ Return- 
ing, she calls together her assistants and describes the horrors 
she has seen: “juicy meat-pies, fresh bread, sweet milk, abundant 
portions,” and to sum up the whole situation of offense to her 
profession “eatable things to eat, and drinkable things to drink!” 

Are we afraid that we may not be able to “keep the public 
down” if we supply readable things to read, and writable things 
to write? 

| A 
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